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kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
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with this revolution in primary education. Itis a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
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safety by money-order, registered letter, or draft on New 
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stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 
ir It is, therefore, soime trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the pte ce from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 

MIssING PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list.anum- 
ber of the NEw EDUCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 

aper will be resent by return mail. 
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would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 
large a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-oftice address, sometimes even omitting the 
Naine of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. if our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn of them. 








RS. ANNA B. OGDEN has assumed 

charge of a Kindergarten and Train- 
ing School in Washington, formerly con- 
ducted by Miss Graves. She will be as- 
sisted in her work by her husband, who 
will spend the winter term with her train- 
Ing class. We are rejoiced to observe 
from the notices of Washington papers 





fortunate opposition on the part of Miss 
Graves to Mrs. Pollock, who has charge of 
the National Kindergarten and Training 
School in the same city. We may now 
indulge the hope that these enterprises 
will aid each other and will together ad- 
vance the kindergarten interest in the 
great South. It appears that already the 
two rival societies have merged or are 
about to be merged into one, with Mrs. 
Pollock and Mrs. Ogden as its leaders. 


WE publish in this number Miss Marwe- 
del’s paper, read at the Convention of 
Friends of Froebel at Detroit. Miss Mar- 
wedel gives great prominence in this pa- 
per to the use of the curved line in draw- 
ing, and justly censures the common prac- 
tice of kindergartners of confining their 
attention to the straight lines. We cannot 
sympathize with her, however, when she 
claims for the paper the “ recognition of a 
gap in Froebel’s system.” Froebel was 
fully aware of the importance of the curved 
line, and even of the fact that it should be 
used before the straight line. In a letter 
to one of his pupils written in 1852, he 
says concerning the subject of drawing: 
“ Little of this can be done in the kinder- 
garten, because the little fingers are still 
too weak. Stick-laying takes the place of 
drawing, and the making of circ/es with the 
slate-pencil of which the children are so 
fond; and this can be carried to the repre- 
sentation of simple forms of leaves and 
flowers,” and then he instances a small, 
plain circle or ring, representing the sun 
or a hoop, a ball or a finger-ring; -a clover 
leaf; a rose leaf; a five-petaled flower, and 
a sun-flower. Subsequently he insists 
again, however, that drawing proper 
should be deferred to the connecting-class. 
In another place he shows quite elabo- 
rately how the child through sketching 
and painting of all kinds of curvilinear 
representations in the sand or dust, or on 
a window-pane covered with a film of 
moisture, at last reaches drawing, as such, 
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of lines, and, he adds distinctly, “of che 
curved line first and afterwards of the straight 
line.” 

Further on he says, of this first period 
in drawing: “ These circles which it can 
draw now with tolerable accuracy will! be 
to the child pictures of the moon, the 
sun,a disc, of an apple, a ball, a hoop, a 
ring, etc. It has seen the clover-leaf, with 
its three rounded leaflets, and the various 
five-petaled flowers in the field, in the 
meadow, and iff the garden, and it repre- 
sents them easily by connected. circular 
lines;” and here he enumerates quite a 
list of suitable blossoms and leaves. He 
continues: ‘“ Bui it ventures even to rep- 
resent animal life. It tries to draw the 
rabbit with its rounded forms, the mouse, 
the lamb, the pigeon, etc. This clear and 
distinct perception and representation of 
the curvilinear forms in the objects has 
been gained by the child in its play with 
its round play-things,” referring to the 
ball and and the rings. 

It is true that in earlier utterances on the 
subject ‘about 1826), connected, with his 
“ Menschenerziehung,” he still adheres to 
the schoolish notions criticized by Miss 
Marwedel, and it seems that the great 
majority of hisimitators have built their 
work on these utterances, so much so that 
our own demand published two years ago 
to re-instate the curved line in its rights, 

. was condeinned by many as heretical. To 
these Miss Marwedel’s criticism justly ap- 
plies, but not to the master. 





oie 
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Organization of Kindergarten Work. 





(Concluded from last number.) 


23. The Kindergarten is to be con- 
ducted according to Froebel’s principles 
of education. 

24. It should be reasonably adapted to 
local circumstances and needs. 

25. The Kindergarten aims at the nor- 
mal development of the physical, moral 
and intellectual powers of the child. For 
this purpose it uses, 

a. Gymastics, songs and games; 

4. Stories, conversations about objects 
and pictures; 

c. Froebel’s occupations and gifts; 

d. Easy garden work. 

26. In the use of these means of culture, 
the following principles must be seriously 
considered : ; 

a. All routine work must be avoided; 
6. All aimless playing and affected 
talk in the games, in the occupa- 
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tions and in the stories are to be 
shunned; 

c. The occupations at the table are of 
less importance than the natural 
plays, gymnastic exercises, and 
especially intercourse with na. 
ture ; 

@. Moderation is needed in the use of 
the occupations, and caution in 
their selection; 

e. All work endangering the child’s 
health in any way should be 
wholly omitted ; 

f. The stories are to be taken largely 
from the life of children, the 
gymnastic exercises are to be 
carried out with precision, the 
games of imitation must be freed 
of all that lies beyond the chil- 
dren’s scope; 

g. In general, the Kindergarten should 
be an extended nursery, and all 
instruction of a schoolish charac- 
ter is to be strictly excluded. 

27. The connection of the Kindergarten 
andthe school is in the interest of both 
and should be earnestly sought. 

28. The Kindergarten should be graded 
with the school, and should be in the same 
building. 

29. The Kindergarten should be quite 
familiar with general pedagogics, with a 
knowledge of school organization, and 
prepared for elementary instruction. 

30. The public school recognizes the 
educational principles of the Kindergarten 
and uses its methods also in its instruction, 
Especially the lower grades make use ofa 
number of occupations in organic connec- 
tion with other school studies. More par- 
ticularly it pays proper attention to play 
and bodily development. 

31. A Kindergarten should be connected 
with every normal school. 

3z. The female pupils of the upper 
grades should pass several hours each 
week in the Kindergarten and acquaint 
themselves with its method. 

oo . 
Childhood’s Poetry and Study in the 
Forms of Nature. 





BY MISS EMMA MARWEDEL, 


Psychological knowledge of the earliest 
developments of the child is still in its 
extreme beginning. It has been observed 
that a few days in a child’s life are suffi- 
cient for it to distinguish between ap- 
proaching and leaving its cradle, and that 
a two months’ old baby gave preference to 





certain tunes sung by its mother while 
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nursing it. Froebel claims the first devel- 


-opment of the sense of taste in its earliest 


use, meanwhile the very early discrimina- 
tion the baby makes between his mother, 
his father and his nurse, seems to prove 
that the sense for forms might rather be 
called a “sense of forms.” Froebel at 
least calls it “instinct of forming or shap- 
ing,” found in every human being, And 
there is seemingly nothing to prevent the 
acceptance of thistheory. No human cul- 
ture can be measured without considering 
the standard of its utilitarian and esthetic 
production of forms, their characteristics, 
symmetry and size, keeping step with the 
general moral and mental development of 
man. 


The sublime simplicity of the Greek, 
the lofty purity of their Philosophy, the 
harmonious culture of body and mind, 
created a world of individual thoughts 
and forms forever crystallized in the exist- 
ing laws of the beautiful, and its identifi- 
cation with “the good.”” In acknowledg- 
ing thereby an inheritance from the past, 
dating trom the first point of human self- 
conception, we perceive, in fact, the sense 
of Form as one of the strongest in the 
young child. ' 


And yet, of all matters important to the 
culture as well as to the welfare of man, not 
one has been left more to chance in our 
prevailing educational system than the 
training of the cnte//ect as regards the un- 
derstanding of the nature and condition 
of forms. How very few are able to use 
forms as a means of communicating ideas, 
or to give a description of objects by any 
other means than words, simply because 
we were never taught to see. 


The impression is prevalent that the ac- 
cess to the domain of forms is restricted 
toa few persons of talent, or to the par- 
ticularly gifted. The existence of this 
error Cannot surprise One, since form in 
its natural direction and aggression as a 
manifestation of matter so easily recog- 
nized by sight and touch, has not been 
sufficiently subjected toa definite system 
ofanalysis. Schools of art refer less to 
geniuses than to those who concentrate 
their forces on the training of the mind, in 
consequence ot which their power of exe- 
cution overcomes, finally, all technical dif- 
ficulties. 


Froebel perceiving the peculiar in- 
stinct for shaping, or building, as the most 
individual characteristic of man and ani- 
mal through millions of forms, has made 
the study of comprehension of form one 





of the most important educational features 
in his system. 

Forms are there used in three distinct 
directions : 

1. In teaching to see; that is, in leading 
to receive impressions and to give ex- 
pressions analytically and descriptively of 
what exists. . 

2. In teaching to think, in leading to 
separate and combine,—comparing what 
exists. 

3. In teaching to create individual 
thoughts through expressions and combi- 
nations of forms. 

On this basis lies the common source 
from the use of daily handiwork to the 
highest artistic inspiration, and drawing 
has, therefore, lately been recognized as 
almost indispensable in our curriculum of 
instruction. Meanwhile its daily prac- 
tice in the kindergarten shows most 
astonishing results. This is due to the fact 
that the analytical conception of form is 
developed before the executive powers of 
the child are used. 

Only those familiar with Froebel’s sys- 
tem are able to conceive the educational 
importance of this fact. But, after all, it 
cannot be ignored that the curved line 
conceptively, so predominantly introduced 
by the ball as the fundamental line of all 
life, stands in its practical relation posi- 
tively at the end. Form is the earliest 
langmage spoken to the child, the strong- 
est, the most instructive, because the 
most impressive to its senses. To with- 
hold the writing—that is, the reproduction 
of this language which it reads,—is against 
all modern principles of pedagogy, espe- 
cially those of Froebel. 

Form is likewise the universal language 
of all creation. Like nature, its elements 
are few, diversity in combination creating 
the multiplicity of its manifestations. 

Froebel illustrates this through its funda- 
mental type, the sphere and ‘cube connect- 
ing the two opposites by their mediating 
lipk, the cylinder. 

On this earliest unconscious conception 
of the manifold law, bound in one funda- 
mental law (which Froebel calls the con- 
nection of contrasts), leading the child to 
recognize unitv and harmony in diversity, 
Froebel builds his whole system of educa- 
tion in developing through the simplest 
means a creative and conscious self-activ- 
ity, producing original thoughts and origi- 
nal combinations of forms. Among the 


whole series of gifts used to this end in the 
kindergarten, the ball stands in the fore- 





ground. 
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But we have tu confess that practice in 
the kindergarten in the use the ball in its 
high educational meaning, that is, in its 
philosophical connection with all life, 
symbolically, mathematically and analyti- 
cally, is still far from perfection. 

And who wonders? as the necessary 
underlying concg¢ption of the psychologi- 
cal and physiological development and 
need of the man in the child to compact 
sense by itselt is nearly in its infancy. 


Froebel would lead the child back to 
the idea in leading it to nature. 

The kindergarten tries to accomplish 
this partly by a true conception of forms, 
presenting the language ofall creation in 
the cast of symmetry and the beautiful. 
It opens the pates of life’s highest treas- 
ures in opening to the child the book of 
nature. 

The spiritual life in the child, thus once 
kindled, illuminates through its own 
power the whole universe. We all can 
tell of this spiritual conception of the 
child. It teaches and leads ws to be chil- 
dren with the children. 

Nature, preaching its great ode of forms, 
drapes even the stone in the dress of the 
beautiful. From the violet at our feet to 
the top of the mountain, in the clouds, and 
in the smile of the mother, we feel the 
power of the beautiful. And the child— 
it sees, also; it hears, also; it feels, also; 
but as nearer to its nature, stronger, 
purer, more poetical, more emphatical 
than we. 

But the child wants more. Like the 
source from which it sprang, it wants to 
give outward expression of its inner sym- 
pathy with this beauty which it sees in its 
surroundings. 

Look at its eager little hands. Justa 
little dot or a little ring, just large enough 
to be perceived by the big eyes of man, 
tells of the glowing happiness of earth’s 
greatest 4rtists. Do you not see it? It 
is a pond, full of fishes made of still smaller 
dots, and here on the side grows a rosg- 
bush all in bloom, and there is a tree and 
a nest in it, and over all this stands the 
moon, and makes it look so beautiful. And 
all this glory grows out of a few visible 
circles on the slate. Rings!’ the child 
calls them. 

What has his little mind to do with the 
cold abstract combination of two or more 
straight lines? 

It will use them in time. 
them. 

- “But pray, old man, let us first draw 
the lovely roses and daisies, and the swim- 


It shall use 





ming fishes, and the birds singing. Let us 
see once more these beautiful things, let 
us handle them, and then help us to make 
them. We want to make the apple and 
the peach because we love them. And 
then this funny red apple or beet, as they 
call it, with its tail growing deep in the 
ground. I know it is growing in the earth, 
because I saw earth on its tail myself. Q 
let me handle it! then make it !—see, it 
looks like an apple, only a little different, 
—a little bit flatter on the top, and a little 
piece cut out on each side,—if it were not 
for this tail I should call it a red apple. 
And then we want to draw the round 
flowers, such as we brought Mary, when 
she was sick and put them in water. I 
found the caterpillars on them which she 
planted to have beautiful butterflies.” 

It is agreat, great distance between the 
first divine sparks of the individual crea. 
tive powers of the child and the weight of 
our stiff angular conception of it. 

Do not receive this recognition of a gap 
in his system as a blame on Froebel. He 
placed the life-kindling ball in the hand 
of the mothers to be placed in those of the 
babies of six months. Our children using 
it are four, five, or six years old. 

Why, then, exclude the ball, the most 
life-awakening gift, from its great educa- 
tional developing influence involved in 
the analytically used reproduction of its 
form? Without this, the leading into 
nature will never be complete; creation 
and creator will never form a union with 
man. ; 

Does it not then become our sacred dut 
in celebrating our leader’s centennary, 
to consider the instinctive divine de- 
sire of the child to connect _ itself 
directly with the forms of nature leading 
to the reproduction of the nearest it sees, 
feels and loves, as a free impulse to be 
used in Froebel’s educational developing 
spirit, that is from within to without? — 

We want to bind their heads and their 
hands in one till they have grown into the 
great unity of a harmoniously developed 
human being. 

Therefore, as the curved line presents 
the line of all life and beauty, enabling 
the child to recognize in diversity, simi- 
larity, and in similarity, diversity, the 
unity of the universe, and the simplicity 
of its laws, let us lead the child to use its 
relation to all that exists, in order to cre- 
ate in the unity of right seeing, right do- 
ing, and right knowing, the poetry of 
childhood found in Nature’s great alpha- 
bet of Form. 


[Vot. VI., No. 76 
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Plate X. 





‘FROM MR. HAILMANN’S NEW BOOK, “ PRI- 
MARY HELPS.” 


_ Figures 1-21 of this plate offer material 
fora more systematic study of triangles 
and quadrilaterals. It is advisable to re- 
serve these studies in close and exhaustive 
description and classification for more ad- 
vanced children. Still, occasional simple 
exercises leading to these studies may be 


. used advantageously even with very young 


children. This applies more particularly 
to the descriptions and comparisons which 
can be simpified very much. With more 
advanced children the work should often 
be reduced to writing. I append here, too, 
afew suggestive exercises. 

a.) The pupil has laid figure 3 trom dic- 
tation, and describes, in answer to appro- 
priate questions or otherwise: This figure 
has three sides: it is a ¢vtangle, The hori- 
zontal side is five inches long; the slant- 
ing sides are each three inches long; the 
two slanting sides are equal : it isan ésosce- 
les triangle. The triangle has three angles. 
The two angles at the lower side (at the 
longest side, at the base) are acute angles; 
the angle at the top (opposite the base) is 
an obtuse angle. The triangle has two 
acute and one obtuse angles: it isan obtuse 
angled triangle. By its angles it is an ob- 
tuse angled triangle; by its sides it is 
an isosceles triangle: it is an obtuse- 
angled isosceles triangle. The two angles 
at the base of this isosceles triangle are 
equal. 

6.) The pupils have laid figure 17, and 
describe as above: This figure has four 
sides: it is a guadrilateral. The upper 
and lower sides are in the same direction : 
they are parallel, The right and left sides 
are in different directions: they are diverg- 
ing. The quadrilateral has one set of par- 
allels: it is a ¢rapezoid. The right and 
left sides of the trapezoid are equal. The 
lower parallel side is longer than the upper 
one. The angles at the longer parallel 
‘side are acute. The angles at the shorter 
parallel side are obtuse. The acute angles 
at the shorter parallel side are equal. 

c.) During some subsequent exercises 
figure 16 has been laid, and the following 
conversation may take place, in which the 
teacher’s words are quoted: This is a quad- 
rilateral. “What makes it a quadrilat- 
eral?” It has four sides. “How many 
sets of parallels has it?” It has one set 
of parallel sides. ‘“ What kind of a quad- 
tilateral is it?” It is a trapezoid. “ What 
makes ita trapezoid?” It has one set of 


parallel sides. ‘“ What kind of angles has 
it?” It has two right angles at the bottom, 
one obtuse angle to the left above, and one 
acute angle to the right above. 

@d.) Suppose that the children are all 
more or less familiar with the different 
kinds of triangles. They have been fur- 
nished, too, a supply of sticks of different 
lengths. The teacher says: “I am think- 
ing of a triangle that stands on a two-inch 
line stick at the bottom, and hastwo three- 
inch lines (sticks) at the sides.”—Fig. 5. 
“ Who has laidthistriangle?” (All baee 
laid it.) “ What kind of a triangle is this 
by its sides?” ‘“ What makes it isosceles?” 
“What kind of a triangle is it by its 
angles?” “ What makes it an acute-angled 
triangle?” “ Now, lay an equilateral tri- 
angle.” “What makes it equilateral?” 
“Lay an obtuse-angled scalene triangle 
with the obtuse angle to the left below.” 
—Fig. 7. 

e.) Similarly, if the children are quite 
familiar with the quadrilaterals, an exer- 
cise like the following is in place: Lay a 
quadrilateral] with no parallel stick. What 
do you call it? Lay a trapezoid with two 
one-inch sticks and two three-inch sticks. 
—Fig. 19. Lay two two-inch sticks in the 
same horizontal straight line. From the 
left end upward lay a two-inch stick ata 
right angle. Now with three more two- 
inch sticks finish the quadrilateral.—Fig. 12. 
Which sides run in the same direction? 
What kind of a quadrilateral is it? What 
kind of angles has it? Change it into an 
oblique parallelogram.—Fig, 14. What is 
it now? Divide it into two lozenges with 
one stick, etc. 

J.) Such exercises can be made still more 
instructive with yet more advanced pupils, 
if the latter are required to answer before 
laying the figure, and then verify the 
answer by subsequent work. Thus, e. g 
A quadrilateral; two sets of parallels; ob- 
lique angles; all sides equal : what is it? 
—Fig. 13. Lay the figure. Change it into 
a square.—Again, a quadrilateral; the 
upper and lower lines each two inches 
long; the right and left sides each four 
inches long; allangles right angles: what 
is it?—Fig. 11. Lay the figure. Change . 
it into a trapezium, without moving the 
two sticks that form the right angle at the 
upper left corner.—Similar descriptive 
riddles may be put by the pupils to each 
other or to the teacher. 

g.) The children have laid figures and 
2. They compare: The equilateral tri- 
angle has three sides, so has the isosceles 





triangle. In the equilateral triangle all 
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sides are equal; in the isosceles triangle 
only two sides are equal. All the angles 
of the equilateral triangle are acute; it is 
an acute-angled triangle. In the isosceles 
triangles two angles are acute, and one is 
right ; it is a right-angled isosceles trian- 
gle. Similarly all other figures may be 
compared in sets of twos or threes. It is 
quite desirable that the teacher should, at 
the outset, frequently engage in similar 
exercises himself. He may draw two fig- 
ures on the board, and then compare them 
in a loud voice, slowly, carefully and de- 
liberately pointing out the things of which 
he speaks. It is well, too, to reduce these 
comparisons to writing. The same re- 
marks apply to the descriptions and class- 
ifications. 

kh.) The pupils have, from dictation or 
otherwise, laid a number of isosceles tri- 
angles (fig. z, 3, 4, 5), and are requested to 
arrange or Classify them by their angles. 
They may find that they have four acute- 
angled, two obtuse-angled, and three right- 
angled isosceles triangles.. This discovery 
may be reduced to writing, and alternately 
generalized in a schedule; thus: 

acute-angled. 
Isosceles triangles may be { obtuse-angled. 
right-angled. 

Again, they have laid or drawn a num- 
ber of different parallelograms. They 
classify by the angles : 

Parallelograms, by their { right. 

angles are oblique. 

They classify by the equality of the 
sides, having laid, perhaps, figures 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15. 

The sguare has all its sides equal. 

The tall rectangle has only the opposite 
sides equal. 

The broad rectangle has only the oppo- 
site sides equal. 

The first rhomboid has only the opposite 
sides equal. 

The rhombus has all sides equal. 

The second rhomboid has only the op- 
posite sides equal. 

have all sides equal. 

Parallelograms { have only the opposite 

sides equal. 

Thus, in the course of time, even the 
schedules given in the beginning of the 
chapter (page 14) may be found by the 
pupils. 

#.) Figures 21, 22, 23 and 24 indicate 
how these forms may be used for symmet- 
rical arrangements. 

j.) Figure 25 indicates that the occupa- 
tion of stick-laying may be made very-use- 
ful in procuring the outlines for simple 
free-hand drawings. The children will 





+ened at both ends. 


find much profit and pleasure in laying 
and afterwards drawing such sketches, 
This laying and drawing of sketches may 


also be made the subject of group-work, 


Plate XI. 





For this occupation the sticks are sharp. 


to provide these; and in half an hour’s 
steady work, they can prepare quite a lot. 
At the same time, a sufficient quantity of 
whole dried peas is soaked in cold water 
over night. The blue pea is the best— 
least apt to split. 

For each lesson or exercise, each pupil 
receives a certain limited number of sharp- 
ened sticks, (for the first exercises, it is 
easy to know exactly how many each pupil 
will need), and a limited number of peas 
in a small, shallow paper box. Occasion- 
ally a pea will split. These the children 
must not throw on the floor or lay on the 
desk, but return to the box. Similarly 
broken sticks may be put in the box. 

First exercise, (fig. 1). The teacher di- 
rects, following her own directions witha 
set of sticks and peas, so that those chil- 
dren who feel strange with the new work, 
may be able to follow by imitation. As 
she stands before the children, she should 
be careful to use the left hand when she 
directs the children to use the right, and 
vice versa, lest some of the weaker ones 
become confused by the inversion. 

“Take up one pea between the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand; take up 4 
stick between the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand. Hold the stick in a verti- 
cal position ; place the lower point of the 
stick on the top of the pea, right in the 
middle; push the stick gently and firmly 
into the pea.” 

- In the kindergarten, much use would be 
made of this first result. It would be used 
as a hammer to accompany a blacksmith 
or carpenter song, as a drum-stick, a pi, 
a nail, a walking-cane, a pendulum, and 4 
variety of suitable things; or it would be 
used on' the sand-table for much interest- 
ing group-work. In the primary class, 
however, this would probably be out of 
place. At any rate, in the present exer- 
cise, the mathematical relation to be 
brought out furnish the object of the work, 
and this forbids any lingering. Tht 
teacher, therefore, proceeds : 

“ With your right hand, take up another 
stick; hold it in a horizontal positiot, 
place the left end against the right side of 





the pea, right in the middle; push the 


Half a dozen of the. 
older boys will take pleasure in helping 
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stick into the pea.”—“ What kind of angle 
do the two sticks form?” 

“Now, keeping the two sticks in the 
same position, place the pea between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand; 
pick up another stick with the left hand ; 
hold it in a horizontal position; stick it 
into the left side of the pea, opposite the 
horizontal stick on the right.”—‘* The two 
horizontal sticks form one straight line. 
The vertical stick is perpendicular to the 
two horizontal sticks, The vertical stick 
forms two right angles with the horizontal 
sticks. The two right angles have the 
same vertex. The two right angles have 
one vertical stick in common. The two 
right angles are adjacent to each other.” 
These and similar sentences may be re- 
peated by the children orally, they may be 
written on the blackboard and on the 
slates, or—in subsequent exercises—come 
as answers to appropriate questions. 

In conclusion, the sticks may be held in 
a variety of positions, and copied in these 
positions on the slate or on paper. If, in 
these drawing exercises, the resulting fig- 
ures are arranged symmetrically so that 
the finished drawing will delight the child 
as a harmonious whole, so much the better. 

In a subsequent exercise the children 
are first directed to insert the two oppo- 
site horizontal sticks, and then to add the 
vertical stick. This will convince them 
that the same result may be obtained in a 
variety of ways, and will shield them 
against routine. A fourth stick may then 
be inserted opposite the vertical line, af- 
fording four right angles, formed by two 
straight lines, tor study. 

For fig. 2, the children may be asked to 
form two right angles with three sticks. 
They are then directed to bisect each of 
these, obtaining four acute angles of 45° for 
study and drawing. It the vertical stick 
is removed (fig. 3), the right angle in the 
middle may be compared with the acute 
angles and the sides; and the removal of 
one of the slanting sticks yields an obtuse 
and an acute angle for comparison. By 
other additional exercises of a similar 
character, the genesis ot both kinds of ob- 
lique angles can be made quite plain. 

In figures 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, a convenient 
mode of obtaining the square is indicated. 

The figures of series (9) show the anal- 
ysis of the square by means of bisecting 
lines. 

In figures 10, 11 and 12, the cube is 
reached. Figures 10 and 11 are made sep- 
arately and then united with figure 12. 

The remaining figures (series 13 and 14) 
are studies ef the cube. 





Kindergarten Principles Applicable to 
All Grades of Schools. 





It is not so much the present purpose 
to tell Aow this is to be done, as to prove 
its possibility. The conclusion is most 
readily reached, I think, by the considera- 
tion of a three-fold principle or law in 
nature, viz: 

1. The principle of the uniformity of 
Nature’s laws; 

2. The principle of the wmiversality of 
these laws; and 

3. The principle of their zxtegrity. 

The frst of these involves the generally 
conceded fact that Nature’s laws or ope- 
rations are at all times the same in form, or 
fact, unless interfered with by some ex- 
traneous forces zof uniform in their ope— 
rations; 

The second, that these operations are the 
same everywhere in form, or fact, unless in- 
terfered with in like manner; and 

Third, that she is “ at all times,” in “all 
places,” and under all circumstances con- 
sistent with herself, and true to the best 
interests of her subjects; that she never 
deceives her intelligent observers; but 
that she may be relied upon, at “ a// times,” 
in “ all places,” and under “ ad/ circumstances.” 

These questions settled, we are prepared 
to draw our conclusions from them, and 
to apply them to the case in hand, viz: 
the application of kindergarten principles 
and practice to all grades of schools. 

It must be admitted, however, “a priori,” 
at this stage of the discussion, that the ap- 
plication of kindergarten principles has 
been successfully made in the early edu- 
cation and growth of little children, from 
thé age of three and four years, and even 
younger, to six and seven; and that the 
results have been uniformly good. 

We are not called upon to prove this, 
since it is concerned in the “a priori” of 
the premise. But if proof were required 
in the discussion, it could readily be fur- 
nished by reference to the record, and to 
the testimony given in the Reports* from 
those places where a fair test has been 
made of the new method of treatment for 
children. 

But here it may be necessary to distin- 
guish between the true kindergarten and 
the talse ; for in this matter, not less than 
‘in others, where great merit and eminent 
abilities exist, there will be counterfeits, 
or “shams,” claiming to do all, and a great 





*The more recent Reports from the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and those of the 
cities ef Besten and St. Louis, may be consulted. 
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deal more than is claimed by the genuine 
kindergarten. And this, by the way, may 
not be a bad test, by which to determine 
their genuineness; for, where it is claimed 
that the kindergarten is anything more 
than an exemplification of Nature’s sim- 
ple process for unfolding the natural pow- 
ers of childhood, it may be set down, I 
.think, as evidence against it. The true 
kindergarten is eminently natural. In 
fact, it is Nature itself exemplified in art. 
Its force and beauty .rest in its beautiful 
simplicity. Its great founder—Froebel 
himself—claimed this to be its distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 

But the exceeding modesty of this claim 
is against it in the eyes ot some. It dis- 
appoints many who can see only the sur- 
face of things. It is so far from what is 
expected from anything new, in these 
days, that many, ignorant of its deeper 
meaning, impatient for present results, 
and mistaken anxiety to gratify the ex- 
travagant expectations of their patrons, 
have been led into grievous errors, and 
egregious blundering, and have trans- 
cended the legitimate limits of the true 
kindergarten, and fastened upon it many 
follies from which it now suffers in the 
estimation of the more wise and prudent. 

It is a question, too, in the minds of 
some, whether the public kindergarten can 
be kept free from all the illogical and 
hurtful practices of the public schools. It 
must be strong, indeed, to overcome them 
at once. The power of association and of 
traditional habit is very great. 

I think, for the present, while we may not 
be able to reach the masses quite so soon, 
with this beautiful philosophy, its purity, 
at least, will be best preserved in the pri- 
vate kindergarten (if it, indeed, can escape 
contamination even there), until it ac- 
quires sufficient strength to grapple with 
these errors, and to change nut only the 
fundamental ideas of the profession, but 
public sentiment itself. 

Already these changes have set in. But, 
as has been intimated, they have been 
mutual. The kindergarten has lost some- 
thing, while the public schools may have 
gained more. 

Of course, we do not speak as an oracle 
in this matter. We are only a novice our- 
selves. But it does seem that in order to 
secure the ultimate triumph of these prin- 
ciples, which, by the way, are as oldas 
Creation itself, it is quite as important that 
they be kept pure, as that they may be 
made popular. But to throw it upon the 
public, in the present state of ignorance 





of its deep simplicity (for that, after all, js 
the most mysterious thing about it) and 
its exalted excellence, would be too much 
like “ casting the pearls before swine.” [ft 
were no marvel, indeed, if its pure gar. 
ments became soiled by intemperate and 


extravagant pretension, and trampled in 


the mire of money. making. 


If it can only be guarded against the 
follies of its pretended friends, we think it 
will soon win its way to the approval of 
the indifferent, and to the hearts of its 
avowed enemies. Its chief danger lies in 
the cupidity of the people. 

But to return: Kindergarten principles 
may also be formulated in the following 
propositions, and their adaptation to all 
grades of schools shown from the nature 
of education itself,and from the necessary 
condition in which we find it. -It must 
theretore be accepted, 


1. That all creations, animate and inani- 
mate, material or immaterial, are benevo- 
lent in design, and in harmony with the 
idea of the supremacy and perpetuity of 
goodness, the ultimate triumph of right, 
and the final perfection of human-kind at 
some point in its future history. This is 
only stating the law of progress in its log- 
ical sequences. 

2. That the creation of matter as the 
temporary abode of spirit, is in harmony 
with this law, and necessary to its com- 
plete fulfilment, else not even our ideas of 
approximate perfection, not even progress 
in its most limited scope could be predi- 
cated or realized in our present state of 
existence. 

3. That it is the office of spirit, as re- 
lated to time, to organize matter, to trans- 
fuse life into it, to adorn and beautify it, 
and to fit it for a higher and higher state 
of existence. 

4. That the child is the highest type of 
matérial organism, considered merely as 
such, but subject to the same general laws 
that govern other forms ot organized mat- 
ter, which laws in themselves are inflexi- 
ble, and must be understood and obeyed in 
order that our ideal progress may become 
real, 

5. That the child’s organism also in- 
herits the largest share of the spiritual 
essence, which fact gives him his essential 
pre-eminence in nature, both organically 
and psychically. 

6. That in this regard he is a child of 
nature, a child of man, and a child of God, 
inheriting elements from all these sources, 
representing in this trinity of being the 
God-head itself, the Father, Creator, the 
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and rounded out in al 


1 his faculties; yet 


possessing in their essential freshness all 
the characteristics of the child,ripened into 
manhood, sympathising in all the weak- 
nesses and wants of the wayward, thereby 
lifting them into power and fulness with- 
out destroying their naturalness. Hence, 
angels could not teach school. 

22. That in this way alone can the great- 
est possible development of science, art, 
physics, and the greatest possible perfec- 


tion of man, spirit, 


tained; since to pro 
result, or to restore harmon 
been destroyed, there must be a harmo-| of employments, p 


metaphysics, be at- 


nious action of forces originally in har- 


II. 


mony. 


THE APPL 


ICATION. 


This we think is a legitimate conclusion, 
one that will find ready acceptance in the 
public mind ; from which it may be readily 
inferred that the application of kindergar- 
ten principles to the right education of 
little children must have its counterpart 
all along the pathway of educational prog. 
ress, unless, indeed, we adopt the mon- 
strous doctrine that the Allwise Creator 
has blundered here, in that these occupa- 
tions so efficacious at one period cease to 
be so at another, without, at least, beget- 





duce a harmonious|ting a higher class of wants, and thus 
y where it has ushering in a necessity for a higher grade 


artaking of the same 
general characteristics, and suited with 
| equal exactness to the educational wants 
ot that period. 

Neither can we suppose that these wants 
in either case were created in us, either 


Now. since Nature is uniform in her op-|for the express of implied purpose of 
erations, and universal in the application mocking and tantalizing us. That would 
of her laws, in form and in fact, varying | vitiate our first “a priori” proposition, 
only as the conditions and circumstances | setting forth the benevolence of the Crea- 
vary, it follows from the third principle tion. And since Nature is uniform, uni- 


enunciated, viz : her integri 
ever is true in form or fact, 
fied time or place, is true at 
places, varying only as co 
circumstances vary: that is, 


ty, that what- | versal, and consistent, it follows she has 
at any Specl-| NOT left this hiatus in the chain of her 
all times and | sequences ; but has made abundant provi- 
nditions and | sion both for the want and the mode of 


whatever is| supply, and has continued them, varying, 


applicable as an educational factor, or of course, as the physical, intellectual and 
force in unfolding the child’s faculties, | spiritual condition of the child varies, 
early in life, as in the case of the kinder- | shading off even into maturity and old 


garten period, is applic 
every period of his growt 


suit the changed con 


ditions and circum 


stances of his educational wants. 
being a condition in | latent energies of the mind and _ body 


Again, self-activity 
early childhood, for 


which the kindergarten has made such 


the safe guidance o 


able as such at/| age. 
h, varied only to} To illustrate : the soft balls in the nurs- 


-|ery, or in the kindergarten, when first 
presented to the child’s senses awaken the 


f| through the perceptive faculties, by means 
of externality: and they also convey a 


wise provision ; and since the subsequent moral impression as to natural infringe 
activity of any faculty at any period is a| ment of external forces, calling for various 
like condition of its growth, it follows | degrees of resistance, a moral as well asa 


that these two periods of activity must | physical and intellectual manifestation in 
‘ ynite somewhere; and since Nature’ 
Jaws are uniform and universal, having no} These early blendings of the physical 
break anywhere in her grand chain of se- | and metaphysical forces are necessary con- 
quences, it follows also that they must | ditions in the early awakening of the fac- 
meet somewhere outside the kindergarten | ulties, and of the greatest posible impor 


eriod ; and since the kin 


ends naturally in 


period, it follows again t 
there, renewed, strengthene 
fied for applications to more a 


stages of culture, 


s | early childhood. 


dergarten period | tance. It is of the utmost moment that 


the primary school | these early laws of growth be not vitiated. 


hat they meet | The little strength acquired in the first 
d and intensi- | experiences of contact serves as capital oF 
dvanced | stock in trade, to be used in subsequent 


effort or investment. They should be 


By a parity of reasoning, it may be| carefully husbanded ; for, the pleasure and 


the entire history of development, an 
should be provided for in our systems of | of subsequent life. Let them be carefull 


education, in a manne 
the kindergarten, making the circle 


child’s growth every 


where complete. 


shown that they are continued throughout | profit of these early experiences art 


d| scarcely, if ever, excelled in all the history 


r similar to that in | guarded. 
of the| Next, the hard ball or sphere, present- 





ing greater degrees of resistance, with its 
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simple unisurface, facile movements 
never-resting propensities, yet resting 
equally well in all positions on the plane, 
is the mystery of mysteries to the young 
immortal, and the fittest type of the active 
world-life into which the child is just en- 
tering. He handles these balls. This 
hard ball is different from the soft. It has 
greater resistance. He notes this fact. 
He strikes it upon the floor. Oh, sur- 
prise! It makes a noise! It has a re- 


‘pound, a resonance. He repeats the experi- 


ment. The result follows. 
has discovered a cause. He is pleased 
with the recurrence. Cause and effect are 
now taking position in his mind: and 
similar causes producing similar effects— 
the second: step in reasoning. He has 
made a tremendous stride in logic. He is 
pleased, not so much with the noise as 
with the knowledge—the discovery. The 
noise may be disagreeable—often is, but 
the knowledge is pleasant and pays well 
for the pain of displeasure. Have these 
things no significance? 

Then comes the cube, its opposite in 
one sense with its flat surfaces, its tenden- 
cy to rest, the statics of nature or creation, 
the type of the mineral world, the basis of 
the two forms of life above it, the vegeta- 
ble and the animal. The cube, with its 
shape, angles and edges, all the resistance 
seemingly gathered into little masked 
batteries to comprise and assail the youth- 
ful energies from these points, and to pro- 
voke sterner resistance and deeper thought 
4 unmask, and greater skill to manage 
them. 


Then comes the cylinder in which the 
beautiful connection between the ball and 
cube is made, partaking of the properties 
of both, the reconsideration of the two, the 
similarity and contrast embodied in one 
fittest type of the vegetable world, the link 
joining the animal (the ball) and the min- 
tral (the cube); the one-sided life that 
grows upon the base, the mineral, and feeds 
and sustains the type of spiritual essence, 
the universal life—the sphere above it. Its 
base resting upon the cube, the statics of 
nature, it bears in its arms—the upper sur- 
face—the kinetics of nature, the meta- 
physics of physics. It is the representa- 
tive of both statics and motion. Resting 
its static face upon the cube—death—that 
sustains all life, its kinetic face is based to 
the many-sided mystical—the ball or 
sphere. 

It has also another beautiful symbolic 
meaning. We see in it the principle of 
similarity and contrast, a similarity in the 


Oh, joy! He 





midst of differences, the second step in all 
thinking ; tor the whole process may be - 
formulated thus: ist, a consciousness of 
differences; and 2d, a consciousness of a 
similarity in the midst of differences. 
“Here,” then, “is wisdom.” “Let him 
that hath understanding ” study the mys- 
tery of this correlation. 

Then this beautiful correlation is fol- 
lowed in the order of presentation, by the 
prism, a slightly varied form, and others, 
still on and on, and on through this laby- 
rinth of form, size, color, and relations, all 
bustling with interest, and invitation to 
handle and know. Every one of these says 
to the child, “ Here, handle me; see me; 
hear me; aye, taste and smell me—now 
me; for I came directly from the Maker’s 
hand, that I might help yoda into higher 
thought, and holier relationship with the 
great Architect of Nature.” 

And yet I have seen poor, helpless 
teachers stand stupefied, as it were, amidst 
this abundance of God’s provision for the 
hungry chilren, book in hand, trying to 
teach, yet unable to break one single crumb 
of real, available knowledge to the starv- 
ing multitude. Oh, books! books! books! 
—the weakest things in this world from 
which to teach little children, when God 
has written so much everywhere else, and 
so little in the books! Man made the 
books; and he has not made them well; 
they imitate nature so abominably. God 
made nature and things, and fhe has made 
them well; and therefore children love 
them. They love to see, to hear, to han- 
dle them. But how many of us have been’ 
flogged forshandling, for meddling, for 
even smelling and tasting! But these 
hands were made to handle; and we ham- 
per God’s freemen when we practically 
tie them up to educate them. 

“ Boys not admitted here,” was written over 
the door of an old machine shop in south- 
ern Ohio, where I was called to conduct 
a teachers’ institute. My opening lesson 
was devoted to that sign. It was a good 
test. It said more than was intended. It 
was a commentary upon the popular mode 
of treatment of little children: 

(To be continued.) 


Kindergarten for Sale, 


My health compels me to give up my Kindergarten 
in St. Joseph, Mo. It has been in successful opera- . 
tion for five years, and offers intending purchasers a 
rare opportunity. Address 


Miss A. C. BLYTHE, 
e St. Joseph, Mo, 
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THE SLATE-PENCIL 


BLACKBOARD-SLATING. 


Dustiless, Distinct, Durable. 


COPYRIGHT, 1382, BY C.W/7. BARDEEN. 


CW. BARDEEN. 
PROPRIETOR, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











{From Principal J. C. Norris, Walworth Academy.] 


‘Bar the feet ime sence —/ began lo teach schacl, —S have Ceen 
all to hoof a oleae desk, olease hand, ohan clothes, ate ac iad lo 
breathe.” 


May be applied to Any Surface. Is Easy to Erase. Lasts the 
Longest, Keeps the Blackest. 


Get tihhe HEest. 


DIRECTIONS. | 
6 UGRen taken, to be well shaken.’’ 


1. First of all, and fundamental to all, remember that the grit material 
in this Slating is heavy, and sinks to the bottom of the liquid. Therefore 
throughout the entire process of applying it, the Slating must be kept 
Thoroughly Stirred Up. Attention to this direction will ensure an even 
coat, which is absolutely essential. Shake before opening, and then stir con- 
stantly with a stick while applying. 

THE SURFACE TO BE SLATED, 

2. When applied to Plaster Wall.—In general, make the surface as smooth 
as possible. Fill any holes or cracks with plaster-of-paris, wet with water 
to the thickness of putty. If the wall is rough, rub it over with sand-paper. 
If it has never been painted, a coat of glue sizing may be put on underneath the 
Slating. 

3. When applied to Wooden Bourds.—See that the surface of the Board is 
smooth and continuous, filling cracks, where practicable, with plaster-of- 
paris, as directed for Plaster Walls. It will be found economical first to cover 
the Board with Manilla Paper, as directed below. 

4. When applied to Manilla Paper.—The best Blackboards known at the 
present day are slated upon Manilla Paper, first pasted with flour paste upon 
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the wall or board like ordinary wall-paper. Ordinary heavy Manilla Paper is 
used. Itis cut from rolls, and is usually 36, 48 or 54 inches wide. If the 
wall is new and free from whitewash, it needs no preparation. If, however, 
whitewash is on the walls, it must be removed. The paper, having been cut 
to the required size, is brushed with water, until it has no tendency to curl. 
Then brush thoroughly and evenly with good flour paste, and apply while 
every portion of the paste is still wet. The application of a small wooden 
roller will improve the evenness. Secure the edges with a neat moulding. See 


that the paper is thoroughly dry before applying the Slating. A coat of glue 
sizing underneath the Slating is recommended. 
TO APPLY THE SLATING. 

5. Srir THOROUGHLY. Never forget this. 

6. The Brush.—To apply, use a flat brush, from 3 to 15 inches wide— 
the wider the better. 

7. How to Put Onthe Coats.—Brush lightly and rapidly, in as few strokes 
as possible, drawing the brush the entire breadth of the Board, that the Slating 
may dry evenly. 

One Coat will often be found sufficient, when applied to an old Board. 

A Second Coat is usually desirable, and may be applied immediately after 
the first, though it is better that 12 hours intervene. 

A Third Coat is seldom required or desirable. It is better to apply a new coat 
at the beginning of each term, than to cover too thickly at the first application. 

8. When finished and dry, the Board should be lightly sand-papered. This 
may be done best with paper covered with the Slating itself, as no other sand-paper 
will endure against the peculiar surface of this Blackboard. 


9. Any remaining Slating may be returned to the can and carefully 
closed. When used, if, after being thoroughly stirred up, the Slating appears 
too thick, add pure alcohol till the Slating is thin enough to flow freely. 


HOW TO USE THE.BOARD. 

10. Any kind of Crayon may be used upon this Blackboard, especially the 
Alpha or Steatite, which are so indistinct upon an ordinary Board. But the 
great advantage of the Board is that the SLATE PENCIL may be used upon 
it freely, thus doing away entirely with the chalk-dust which every year costs 
a thousand lives of children in American school-rooms. For this purpose the 
bést pencils are A. W. Faber’s, imported by us directly from Germany. These 
are free from grit, and may be used either from a point, or from an entire end 
surface, making a mark as broad as well as white as ordinary crayon. We 
sell these pencils at 75 cts. a box of 100. 

11. Any Hraser may be used, but the best are those which have a series 
of edges, instead of one flat surface. We find the best satisfaction got from 
Andrews’ ($1.50 a dozen), though some prefer the Postal ($1.25 a dozen), or the 
Novelty Listing ($1.50 a dozen). We can supply any of them. 

12. A Wet Cloth should be occasionally applied, thus bringing back the 
color of the surface to a dead black. 





Price of the Slate-Pencil Black Board Slating- 


NOTE.—The Slate Pencil Slating is made of the best alcohol in the market, aud will cover 
one-third more space than any other Slating thade, and twice as much as some kinds most 
used. It is therefore cheaper than other liquid slating, as well as wholly different and 
entircly free from the chalk dust which destroys a thousand lives every year in the school- 
rooms of America. 


In gallon cans, covering 600 feet, one coat, - #&10.00 
In quart cans, covering 150 ‘ “s - - 2.75 
In pint cans, covering 75 :. “s - - - 150 
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KINDERGARTEN 
Gifts, and Occupation Material 


THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADUIBDY c& CcO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are ynited in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the firet makere of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
—_ devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 

acture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellence in our goods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STERL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the enu- 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 









We continue to 
actassolicitors for 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc., for 
the United States, and to obtain pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained Sua us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential ro of its kind published in the 
world, The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and neta illustrated news- 
peperis ublished WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
andis admitted to be the best paper devote 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria! 
progress, published in any country. Singie 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. — 

_Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 











QUR SCHOOL AIDS ssps.q. ex 
cheapest system 
known for conducting schools in good order. 
Each set contains 150 pretty Chromo Credit 
Cards, 50 beautiful Chromo Merit Cards, and 
12 extra fine large Chromo Excelsior Cards, 
price per set ,$1. Teacher’s School Reward 
Cards, No. 4, roses, flowers, etc., 8 cts. per 
doz.—No. 5, pretty budding flowers, 10 cts.— 
No. 6, blooming roses, etc., 12 cts.—No. %, 
beautiful hand boquet designs 15 cts.—No. 8, 
Qarge sizes) very fine blooming flowers, 20 cts. 
No. 9, beautiful moss rose designs on gold 
background, 25 cts.—No. 11, extra fine designs 
of beautiful flowers, etc.. 50 cts. Samples, 9 
cts—All —— by mail. Circulars free. 
Addrees. Poazntx Pus. Co., Warren, Pa. 





FIINDERGSGARTEIN GooDs. 





GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 
PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 505 Jackson St., 


PRICE LIST FREE. 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 





SECURE THE BEST AND MOST THOROUGH TRAINING. 


THE DETROIT TRAINING CLASS 


FOR BHINDERGARTINERS 


will open October 16th, and continue eight months, with daily sessions 


and ample opportunity for the observation of work. 


Address: 


251-259, Lafayette St., - 


W. N. HAILMANN, 


- DETROIT, MICH. 








